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ABSTRACT 

Whether school district support and training in standards- 
based assessment, grading, and reporting in classrooms can change teacher 
practice in these areas was studied in a. Florida school district. This 
district. Bay District Schools of Panama City, has been working with the 
SERVE Regional Educational Laboratory on a project that involves teachers 
making changes in. the classroom that support standards-based assessment, 
grading practices, and reporting procedures. The relationship between 
professional development for these purposes and actual changes was studied 
using a variety of data sources, both quantitative and qualitative. In all, 
241 educators participated over the 3-year period of the evaluation. The 
collected evidence indicates that teachers are making efforts to implement 
changes in their classrooms with support from the school district and its 
professional development activities. The level of this change, however, has 
not met current school district expectations. Because additional work, and 
possibly alternative strategies, may be needed, the paper makes 
recommendations for improved professional development. An appendix contains 
documents used in the studies, including data collection instruments, school 
district documents, and professional development resources. (Contains 11 
tables,. 4 figures, and 14 references.) (SLD) 
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Purpose 



. .problems all require people in the organization not just to do their work differently, but to 
think differently about the nature and purposes of their woryt”... (Elmore 2002). 

Richard Elmore’s quote supports the purposes for the work summarized in this paper. Educators 
in schools, districts, and classrooms must 1) learn how to think differently about the nature and 
purpose of their work and 2) know how to be good consumers of the research and data that 
supports this thinking. The beginning of this paper outlines a district’s logic model of thinking. 
The district thinking includes the resources and systemic support already addressed. The model 
outlines further assumptions, strategies, and factors to consider that will ultimately help teachers 
create classroom assessments, grading practices, and reporting procedures that exemplify student 
achievement of standards. Extracted from this logic model is the primary purpose for this paper 
which is to describe the “quality professional development and support, “ in other words training 
and support that is supplied by the district to help teachers work to change practices around 
classroom assessments, grading practices, and reporting procedures that reflect a standards-based 
system. The paper presented here also makes recommendations to the district on their efforts. 

The contents of the paper discuss the assumptions, inputs, intervention, outcomes, and impacts of 
the thinking process that were part of the professional development planning and 
implementation. The district model, includes basic components that will lead to building teacher 
capacity as outlined in Figure l(e.g., professional development, 
instructional leadership); setting the conditions in the district for 
continuous improvement (e.g., defining standards, strategic 
planning); supporting effective school improvement processes 
(e.g., informal school reviews, allocation of funds); and 
monitoring progress (e.g., use of data on implementation of 
practices, recommendations for change). 



Framework for Change 

In the last decade, many states implemented content standards 
that define student-learning goals for schools and districts. Many of these same states created a 
testing and accountability program that assesses student achievement on standards. These 
reform efforts not only raise expectations for student achievement but also for teachers. Without 
significant, coordinated efforts to build district, school, and teacher capacities to organize 
teaching and learning around these standards; and build cultures that use classroom assessment 
to improve learning, the testing and accountability initiatives will not be able to achieve the goal 
of improved student outcomes for all students. Implications of state systemic reform for districts 
are to ensure that school faculties understand how to continuously improve instructional 
programs, align them with standards, and know how to assess student progress towards 
achievement of those standards. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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What is a standards-based system? According to Tucker and Codding (1998) “at the most 
general level, standards based education refers to the search for ways of thinking about and 
operating schools and school systems that ensure that all students achieve defined and 
challenging standards of performance.” For many districts this means that teachers should design 
and implement learning opportunities for students that reflect key instructional goals (standards) 
with classroom assessment and grading practices that provide students with feedback on their 
progress and achievement. Standards-based instruction and assessment represents a significant 
shift in thinking and practice for many teachers. This section is organized into three main 
sections each with a guiding question for discussion. The following questions will be addressed. 

1 . Why change classroom-grading practices? 

2. Why change district-reporting procedures? 

3. What has this district done? 



Creating a professional culture where teachers are viewed as reflective learners is difficult for 
many districts and schools “There has been a strong tendency in recent federal and state policy 
initiatives to by-pass or ignore the districts role in the change process. ... In many ways, districts 
are the major source of capacity-building for schools, structuring, providing or controlling access 
to professional development, curriculum, and new instructional ideas, more and qualified staff, 
relationships with external agents, and so on.” (pg. 17, Goertz and Massell, 1999) 

Key to creating a culture of reflective learners is the type of professional development provided 
in schools and districts. Richard Elmore (2002) suggests that professional development requires: 

• commitment to consistency and focus over a long term where the training can shape 
learning, 

• a good design in order to develop capacity of teachers to work collectively, 

• embodiment of a clear model of adult learning, 

• an on-site emphasis 

• a focus on student learning, 

• a research basis and exemplary practice, 

• the training to be embedded in classroom learning and curriculum, 

• involvement of school leaders and staff, and 

• monitoring and a method to provide feedback on the practice. 

There are also substantial problems with the current practice on the use of assessment in 
classrooms (Crooks, 1988; Black and Wiliam, 1998; Shepard, 2000). “Broadly defined, 
classroom assessment is an ongoing process through which teachers and students interact to 
promote greater learning. The assessment process involves using a range of strategies to make 
decisions regarding instruction and gathering information about student performance or 
behavior in order to diagnose students problems, monitor their progress, and give feedback for 
improvement" (McMunn 2000, p.6). Black and Wiliam summarize some of the problems with 
classroom assessment as: 

1 ) Classroom assessment practices generally focus more on superficial or rote learning, 
concentrating on recall of isolated details, which students soon forget. 

2) Teachers do not review their assessments/assignments or get peers to review them so 
there is little critical reflection on what is being assessed and why. 
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3) The grading aspect of assessment is overemphasized and the learning or improvement 
purpose of assessment is underemphasized. 

Black and Wiliam also say that if the goal is to raise standards of student achievement then it is 
within reach for all teachers if the use of formative assessment is improved. However, improving 
on formative assessment is a slow process and can only be done through sustained professional 
development and support, and the type of professional development outlined by Elmore and 
others. Thus, encouraging teachers to work on formative assessment to help implement a 
standards based system seems a likely target for districts to consider in any professional 
development initiative. 



1. Why change classroom grading pra ctices? 

The process of changing how grades are determined and reported to reflect student achievement 
of standards is a very difficult process. When teachers use formative and summative assessment 
strategies to help students learn the standards, then often traditional grading and reporting 
practices do not support these classroom assessment processes. Marzano (2000) states there are 
three problem areas around classroom grading practices “(1) teachers consider many factors 
other than academic achievement when they assign grades, (2) teachers weight assessments 
differently, and (3) teachers misinterpret single scores on classroom assessments.” If the primary 
purpose of grades is to communicate information about student learning, then in a standards 
based system, grades should reflect learning standards and not other variables. 

Guskey and Bailey (2001, page 3) report some guiding premises in developing grading and 
reporting systems for learning. Districts and schools wanting to change their grading practices 
and develop professional development to support any changes should pay attention to the 
following: 

1. The primary goal of grading and reporting is communication. 

2. Grading and reporting are integral parts of the instructional process. 

3. Good reporting is based on good evidence. 

4. Changes in grading and reporting are best accomplished through the development of 
a comprehensive reporting system. 



For grading and reporting systems to mimic these premises many districts, schools, and 
classroom teachers must understand the systemic changes needed at the district, school, and 
classroom levels. The following Figure (Figure 2) outlines proposed practices that best support a 
Standards based system as defined by Tucker and Codding. ^ 



Traditional Practices 




Proposed Practices 



Norm referenced 

Summative only 

“Secret” practices 

Attitude, effort, absences included 

Use of averages 



Criterion referenced 
Mixture of formative and summative 
Practices shared with students 
Grade focused on achievement 
Other indicators of central tendency usee 
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Previous research has shown that grading and reporting should relate to specific criteria. 

Wiggins (1998, p. 12) recommends that grades be “linked directly to credible and important state 
or national standards for assessing performance on authentic tasks.” In this manner, grades can 
“provide accurate, quality information about what students have learned, what they can do, and 
whether their learning status is in line with expectations for that level” (Guskey, 1996, p. 20). 
The grading procedures being recommended here emphasize criterion-referenced systems 
(measurement against a standard), rather than traditional norm-referenced ones (grading on a 
curve, rating one student’s performance against another’s). The standards to be met are 
communicated to the student prior to instruction, instruction is designed to aid students in 
achieving the standard, and assessments are created to measure student achievement versus the 
standard. 

Changing grading practices mean changing the way teachers determine and record grades in 
grade books. Many teachers are locked into traditional grading systems that mimic the format of 
the report card used in a school or district. However, although teachers generally have control 
over the classroom assessments or grading practices they use, they may not have control over the 
way this information is reported to stakeholders. These reporting procedures are generally 
controlled at the district level. Therefore, it is vital that reform efforts not only address changes 
to classroom grading practices but also involve changes to district reporting procedures. Thus, 
getting teachers to think about what is best for student learning is key. Quality classroom 
assessments and good grading practices can lead to better reporting, especially if all are aligned 
to the standards that students are suppose to know and be able to do. However, when districts 
need to revise report cards - teachers working with this change need to have a strong background 
and understand sound classroom assessment and grading practices. Districts should provide 
quality professional development for teachers that will impact the desired understanding and 
change needed. 

2. Why change district reporting procedures? 

Once assessment and grading practices are employed by teachers to reflect student learning of 
standards, then the reporting process is key to making the communication of student achievement 
to standards clear, precise, and meaningful. Once again, coordinated reform efforts that address 
both classroom grading practices and district reporting procedures are vital for systemic change. 
Gains made at one level may not have the systemic support to be institutionalized and 
maintained. For example, districts that have not made necessary changes to align district 
reporting procedures with standards may force individual teachers to continue long-standing 
classroom assessment and grading practices that are aligned with current traditional reporting 
procedures rather than state standards. In this case, individual development of teachers is 
curtailed by a lack of organizational development. 

Similar troubles surface if organizational development (changes in district reporting procedures) 
is not accompanied by efforts to change individual teacher performance (changes in classroom 
assessment and grading practices). In these situations, individual teachers are not provided with 
the necessary knowledge or skills to function within the “new” system. They are, in effect, left 
out of the reform process. When teachers are left out of the loop, they feel fhistrated because 
they do not understand the purpose of the reform and frequently respond in ways that subvert the 
reform’s success. Resistance to these reform efforts also frequently surfaces from parents and 
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other community stakeholders. Newspapers across the nation document public outcry and 
concern in the face of changes in district reporting policies. Clearly, inept public relations tactics 
and poorly planned community education efforts have contributed to this discontent. All of these 
concerns stem from a lack of planning and coordination at the organizational level. 

Sparks and Hirsh discuss development at the individual and organizational levels. 

“Too often we have expected dramatic changes in schools based solely on staff 
development programs intended to help individual teachers and administrators do their 
jobs more effectively. An important lesson from the past few years, however, has been 
that improvements in individual performance alone are insufficient to produce the results 
we desire. It is now clear that success depends upon both the learning of individual 
school employees and improvements in the capacities of the organization to solve 
problems and renew itself As systems thinking has taught us, unless individual learning 
and organizational changes are addressed simultaneously and support one another, the 
gains made in one area may be cancelled by continuing problems in the other.” (Sparks 
and Hirsh, 1997, page 12) 

Clearly, this type of standards-based reform is both challenging and complex. Districts, 
however, are pressured to address these challenges from multiple sources. Pressure for these 
reforms is present from within the system as well as from outside sources. Spurred by calls for 
increased accountability in schools and teachers’ desires to better reflect what’s going on in 
classrooms, many districts throughout the country are adopting reform efforts that will lead to 
new ways to measure and report student achievement. State agencies, in many cases, are also 
applying pressure for reform of traditional reporting procedures. Many states are pushing 
districts to ensure that classroom assessment, grading, and reporting are aligned with state 
standards. The motive for such involvement at the state level is perhaps the concern that 
reporting by individual teachers can be inconsistent across districts, schools, and classrooms. 

For example, districts in Florida must develop report cards that address: 

■ Reporting student achievement in relation to standards, 

■ Reporting academic achievement grades separately from other matters (improvement, 
conduct, attitude, etc.), 

■ Aligning local and state reporting, and 

■ Aligning classroom instruction to state standards therefore providing instructional 
validity 

These multiple sources of pressure are causing districts to reflect upon individual teacher 
practices and organizational traditions that have not been questioned or challenged in the past. 
What is needed is a coherent strategic plan for reform that supports individual teacher growth 
through responsive and collaborative structures and coordinates organization development in 
ways that ensure the success of the reform. 

Another compelling reason exists for making changes to district reporting procedures. District 
reports serve as a consistent form of internal accountability. Many experts in the field of 
assessment have identified changes to district reporting systems as the “ultimate accountability 
measure” for a district system. In other words, changing district reports that alignment with state 
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standards provides undeniable pressure on individuals within the system. If district reports 
require data regarding specific attainment of state standards, then teachers must have assessment 
evidence to report within that format. As a result, teachers can no longer “close their classroom 
door” and ignore standards-based reform. Classroom instruction, assessment, and grading 
procedures must be aligned with state standards in order to comply with required district 
reporting procedures. 

3. What HAS this district done? 

The purpose of this paper is to share the procedural knowledge from one Florida School District, 
Bay District Schools in Panama City. This medium-sized district serves a mixed rural and urban 
area with 27 elementary schools, 6 middle schools and 4 major high schools. Approximately 
1,700 teachers serve the needs of a diverse student population. 

Over the past three years Bay District has been and continues to work with the SERVE Regional 
Educational Laboratory on a project that involves teachers making changes in the classroom that 
support standards-based classroom assessment, grading practices, and reporting procedures. The 
professional development structures are key to this district’s systemic initiative. 

The district initiated work in 1995 in response to the publication of the Florida Sunshine State 
Standards. Their initial work focused on building teacher capacity to understand and use 
classroom assessments that were aligned with the new Simshine State Standards. This report 
focuses on the second aspect of the district initiative that explores how to help teachers build 
individual capacity for standards-based classroom grading, and reporting practices and how this 
work continues to support teacher growth in identified areas of classroom assessment. 

The Logic Map (Figure 3 on pagelO) shows the major issues the district has been addressing 
over the past three years. The assumptions outlined on the logic map were drawn from data 
collected from teachers, administrators, and other stakeholders. The major problem/issue 
identified on the logic map is how the district should provide resources and support for 
standards-based assessment, grading, and reporting practices. Quality professional development 
was identified as the major area of focus to address and study over time that would lead to 
building greater capacity to sustain the district work. 

There are several assumptions that helped us form the ideas aroimd building quality professional 
development training. For example, this district researched, developed, and field-tested a set of 
Classroom Assessment Guidelines (CAG) that define standards-based classroom practices. 

These guidelines are supported by current research in the area of assessment and define common 
expectations for all classroom teachers. The development of these guidelines began with the 
identification of six guiding principles that define what we believe about classroom assessment 
listed below 

1. The primary purpose of assessment is to improve learning for all students. 

2. Assessment is aligned to standards. 

3. Assessment is a process that is reflective of quality. 

4. Grading is fair, consistent, and meaningful. 
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5. Communication among stakeholders is timely, appropriate to audience, and aligned to 

standards. 

6. Roles and responsibilities are clearly defined, communicated, and understood by all 

stakeholders. (See full document in Appendix B) 

In relation to the logic map, the development of the CAG document is seen as a significant 
“input” into the district process of reform. The district involved experienced external consultants 
as well as district staff from all levels to coordinate the production of this document. The multi- 
level approach for involvement in the production of the document was identified as a major 
factor contributing to the ultimate success for creating a vision of quality for the classroom. 
Volunteer schools and teachers provided internal support and feedback on ‘how to’ improve the 
document as they worked to show how they were implementing various principles within their 
own classrooms. Revisions were completed prior to the document's presentation to the school 
board and other major stakeholders. The external experts also provided an additional level of 
support. They were able to help the district formulate and produce ‘quality’ professional 
development activities around the CAG document. A toolkit, entitled, “Examining Grading and 
Reporting Practices” was developed as a resource for the district training. Data was collected and 
analyzed around field-test training sessions over a three year period. 

These inputs are seen as key components leading to projected outcomes and impacts on the 
district system as a whole. Ultimately, Bay District Schools desires to create a professional 
development model that can be used to build teacher capacity, promote reflective learning, and 
support standards-based practices within the system. A systemic professional development 
process is desired that: 

• is on-going in nature, 

• focuses on changes in on-the-job behaviors, 

• addresses organizational development as well as individual teacher development, 

• is customized to address system and teacher needs, and 

• focuses on student learning outcomes. 

In order to understand the current reform efforts, it is necessary to provide a brief description of 
previous professional development and reform efforts. Bay District in Panama City, Florida 
began collaborating with SERVE in 1996 on a district wide initiative to train all 1,700 Bay 
District teachers and administrators in quality assessment. Unique aspects of this training were 
that, after the first two days of assessment training, teachers were required to develop and use a 
performance assessment with their students, which was then critiqued at a two-day follow-up 
session. During this same time period, the district mandated training of all teachers and 
administrators in curriculum alignment. This training developed by the state of Florida provided 
support for the rollout of the newly developed Sunshine State Standards. 

This mandatory professional development on curriculum alignment and classroom assessment 
was one of the largest training initiatives in this district and it provided a common message and 
language about how teachers should react to state standards. Survey data from over 1,024 
teachers showed that, after the assessment training, 80% reported needing additional assistance 
in the area of assessment. The responses most frequently reported were related to time for 
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planning and practice to develop and use more quality assessments. Teachers also responded that 
they needed more help with the understanding, development, and use of rubrics. 

In summary, the four-day training program seemed to have created an “awareness” among 
teachers about some of the issues in using classroom assessment well. The district has continued 
to require this training of all new teachers hired. However, it is not clear the extent to which 
“best practices” in classroom assessment have been implemented, particularly in light of the 
recent state push in Florida to grade schools, which seems to have resulted in teachers reverting 
to classroom assessment that mimics state test formats. 

Ken O’Connor, a consultant contracted to assist with the district reform efforts, reflects on his 
experience with pressure vs. support for initiatives that lead to building capacity in assessment: 
“One of the most difficult decisions that a district has to make when it decides to try to ‘move ’ all 
of its educators to greater assessment literacy and more appropriate assessment, grading, and 
reporting practices is to determine the appropriate balance between pressure and support. To a 
considerable extent, this balance depends on the culture or tradition of the district with regard to 
change. 

A support model is preferable in terms of developing appropriate attitudes toward the change 
but a support model alone generally results in relatively little real change. A pressure model is 
preferable if rapid change is desired but such an approach may be met by resistance and 
subversion and the change may be more apparent than real. 

Having observed a number of districts that have struggled with this dilemma, it appears that the 
most effective model is one that starts with support and voluntary involvement but after the 
change effort has ‘taken root ’ moves to a pressure model with a clear requirement that 
assessment, grading, and/or reporting practices will be in line with district expectations by a 
stated date preferably at least a year from the date of the announcement (McMunn, McColskey, 
and O’Connor 2002, p. 11). ” 

Bay District Schools has followed this most effective model by starting small with a group of 
motivated and capable volunteer teachers. By using a collaborative approach based on reflection 
and feedback, the district has been able to refine and improve the assessment guidelines, the 
professional development program, and the district reporting structure. Over time, the success of 
the initial volunteer teachers has also led to expansion of the project. These initial efforts all 
focused on providing support for reform efforts. As these efforts expanded, pressure was also 
provided for the change, through the Classroom Assessment Guidelines becoming part of district 
policy and requiring that all teachers implement these Sidelines within two school years. 

Figures 3 and 4 on the following pages show the Logic Map for Bay District and outline the 
work that has been on-going since 1999. 
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Description of Intervention and Methods Used 



As mentioned above, for standards-based reform to work, the important content standards need 
to be the focus of classroom assessment, grading strategies, and reporting procedures. But in this 
Florida District, as in most districts, classroom assessment is not typically standards-based. In 
other words, if you look at grade books, typically they are organized with student names listed 
vertically and assessment methods listed horizontally across the top. The assessments are often 
described bywords, like “chapter 1 test”, “chapter 1 quiz”, “homework, and page 58”, etc., not 
by what the assignment assessed (the standard or target). Although most teachers have made 
efforts to align their instructional practices and activities with standards, many have not 
addressed the more complex issues involved with determining how mastery of standards should 
be assessed. Recognizing from prior research and experiences of other districts that tackling 
these complex issues would be a huge undertaking, the district decided to move slowly. It was 
decided to organize the effort around a volunteer group of teachers (about 241 out of 1700) who 
would build their knowledge in grading and reporting and try to apply their new thinking to their 
classroom assessment process and show how those changes were embedded in their grading and 
reporting strategies. 

Exploring Changes Needed in Gradins and Reportins 

The District Assessment Guidelines document provided a stmctirre for the district team, working 
with outside consultants, to develop a foirr-day professional development training session for 
participants around the six guiding principles of the Classroom Assessment Guidelines. The 
professional development is entitled, “Examining Grading and Reporting Practices. ” Based on 
data analysis of earlier classroom assessment training, it was determined that more assessment 
training was needed for teachers that focused on formative and summative uses of assessment, 
rubric development, large-scale assessment, and grading practices. However, the major focus of 
the training was on the grading and reporting changes necessary to move toward reporting to 
standards. As this classroom level, work evolved with the training, the district also supported 
other changes including revisions to the district report card system that would coordinate with 
the associated changes in classroom assessment and grading practices. 

The volunteer teachers participating in this training session agreed to: 

■ Form a school leadership team to work with the district team over time 

■ Complete and share pre/post data on grading and reporting 

■ Share evidence of classroom changes around grading and reporting practices and keep a 
school journal on changes noted 

■ Participate in all 4 days of the Examining Grading and Reporting Practices Training 

■ Field test the assessment guidelines in their classrooms 

■ Make some school wide or classroom level change (during the first year and sustain this 
over time) in grading practices based on the training session information and/or other 
research 

■ Accept classroom visits from the District Grading and Reporting Study Group 

■ Attend all Evaluation Sessions for up to three years to share, provide evidence, and 

■ receive feedback and support on changes made in grading practices 
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■ Provide feedback to the district regarding the content of the Classroom Assessment 
Guidelines, the professional development workshop, and district reporting formats 

It was hoped that this job-embedded, extended training and the feedback structure for 
improvement would offer a way to study teacher change over time, provide an avenue for 
teachers to share with the district any advice on the training (see timeline for district work in 
Appendix C). The structure also provided an avenue for teacher recommendations on the 
Classroom Assessment Guidelines, grading strategies, and report card changes, and provided a 
way to begin to build capacity in the whole-district through teacher buy in to the inevitable 
changes in district grading and reporting policy. 

Data Sources and Results 

A variety of data sources were used in trying to understand the impact and reactions on the 
participating teachers to the professional development and implementation at the classroom level 
of how to change grading and reporting practices. Both qualitative and quantitative data were 
collected. In this section, we summarize data from prior knowledge surveys, end-of-training 
evaluation forms, pre and post self-ratings, and reflective journals. 

Throughout the three-year period, multiple methods of collecting data from teachers and teams 
were used. As shown in Table 1 many of these data sources were self-reported and qualitative. It 
was important for us to talk with teachers, make observations, and look at the evidences they 
provided in order to determine how deep the professional development content was embedded at 
the classroom level. Throughout the three-year period various external and internal evaluators 
were asked to conduct the teacher interviews and focus groups with students and parents. 



Table 1 - Data Collection Instruments Table 



Participants 

OR 

Level 


School 

Walk 

Through 

Data 


Teacher 
Journals & 
Grade 
Books 


Teacher 
Observations 
& Interviews 


Surveys 

(Pre& 

Post) 


Teacher 

Focus 

Groups 


Student 

Focus 

Groups 


Team 

Session 

Data 


Workshop 

Evaluations 


Classroom/T e acher 


















School Team 



















The data and responses were organized and reported here around five key questions: 

1 . Who participated in the professional development study? 

2. What were their beliefs and practices prior to participating in the professional 
development? 

3. How did participants respond to the training? 

4. What changes did teachers report making in their classrooms because of the professional 
development? 

5. What were the actual changes teachers made, the impacts noted, and any unexpected 
outcomes from the change that was made because of the professional development/study? 
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1) Who participated in the study? 



Table 2 - Grading Research Team Participants 


Schools Sites 


Number for 1999 


Number for 2000 


Number for 2001 


3 year total 


Elementary Schools 


12 


17 


56 


85 


Middle Schools 


14 


14 


15 


43 


High Schools 


18 


79 


11 


108 


Adult Education 


0 


0 


5 


5 


Total 


44 


110 


87 


241 



Bay District did not want to mandate that teachers or schools participate in this study and so 
asked for volunteers. As can be seen from Table 2, 241 educators participated over the three-year 
period. In the first year, the participants were fairly evenly split across levels of schools. The 
district requested volunteers from fewer schools during this period so the professional 
development training could be tested and revised based on a smaller group. In the second year, 
there were a significant number of high school teachers. Arnold High School asked that all their 
teachers be allowed to participant in this study beginning in Year 2. By the end of year three 241 
teachers had participated in the study. By the end of the school year in 2002, 37 out of 40 schools 
had participated. Team representation was from 20 elementary schools; all 7 middle schools, 6 
high schools, and 2 adult education centers. For this study, we are reporting on the period of 
1999-2001. 



2) What were their beliefs and practices prior to participating in the professional 

development? 

Participants were asked to complete a questionnaire about their grading practices at the 
begimung of the training as a pre-assessment of misconceptions about classroom grading 
practices. Results were shared with the participants and they were given time to discuss the key 
findings. Responses to the questionnaire indicated that the following conditions existed to 
varying degrees. 

■ A lack of consistent guidelines for classroom grading practices . Few teachers gave 
students information on how their grades would be determined and what information 
would feed into their final grade for a quarter, etc. 

■ Idiosyncratic grading practices among teachers existed . Most teachers in the same school 
or teaching the same content area did not have guidelines for what constituted a grade. 
For example, one physical education teacher calculated (85% of a student grade) student 
grades based on whether the student dressed appropriately for activities, not on the 
standards or other targets the student learned. 

■ Grading systems were based on assessment methods and behavior rather than standards . 
All teachers had grade books set up in the traditional format around assignments or tests. 

■ Teachers felt the student focus was on grades rather than learning. Teachers felt they 
needed to grade everything because students expected it. Most counted zero grades for 
work not completed - all grades were averaged into the final grades. Most teachers could 
not tell what a grade meant in terms of student achievement to standards - grades were 
given for effort, work completed, etc., not for learning. 

■ Most teachers expressed a lack of understanding of formative assessment and feedback. 
Many teachers reported counting all work equally, even when a student was learning a 
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new concept. For example, scores were given on practice and homework problems in 
math where students were still learning the concept or the most recent information on 
student learning was not considered as a way to determine the student grade for a quarter. 
Simplistic views regarding motivation existed among teachers. Teachers did not seem to 
understand that if a student fails early in the school year or receives a low score on a 
report card that bringing that score up may be an impossible task for a student - thus 
grading practices might have lowered the desire to learn. 

There existed a lack of concern about classroom grading procedures. Most teachers 
believed there were school or district-wide grading policies that guided the way they 
determined grades, even though these policies did not exist. Many teachers stated they 
had never thought much about how a grade is calculated. 

Excessive grading workload for teachers. Many teachers felt compelled to grade all 
student work and record that work in their grade books. They felt students would not 
complete work assignments if they were not counted for a grade. 



Figure 5 



Recent of Teachers Indicating Inclusion of Various 

Factors in Grades 



All work 

Zero Grades 
Behavior 
Tardiness 
Attendance 
Group Work 
Participation 
Homework 





^ 9.5 

^6 






% 




j 







81.2 



Responses as shown in Figure 5 above indicate teachers included many factors in their grades 
that may not reflect student achievement of standards. For example, many of the teachers stated 
they included the following in calculating student grades: homework for practice (63% of total 
responding), participation (53%), group work (55%), attendance (6%), tardiness (6%), and 
behavior (9.5%) were all included in the grades students were given. Zero scores were also 
included in 81.2% of all teachers’ classes beginning the training. And, when asked if they 
included all assignments in the final grade 52.3% said they did. Current Florida law requires that 
districts report achievement of standards in specific ways. State law prohibits using the following 
categories in the grade reported; behavior, tardiness, attendance, group work, and participation. 
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Table 3 



What Teachers wanted to Change in Practice 


1999 


2000 


2001 1 


1. Work on better formative assessment practices 




i 




2. Change grading practices and/or grade book format 


Y 


Y 




3. Communication to students about learning 


Y 






4. Assessing and reporting to standards 


Y 


None 




5. Using a variety and/or more creative assessments 


Y 


Y 




6. Attitude toward grading practices 


None 


Y 




7. Improve parental communication 


None 







Teachers were asked at the end of the first professional development session what changes they 
intended to make in their classroom as a result of the training. Table 3 above shows the list by 
priority that teachers identified. Teachers most often stated that increasing the amount of 
formative assessment used in the classroom was the change they intended to make. 



3) How did participants respond to the training? 

The training represented a significant investment of teachers’ time including at least 4 days of 
intensive training, and four additional days of follow-up team sessions. It also represented a more 
in-depth level of training for teachers in the district who had previously received awareness 
training on standards and classroom assessment. Self-report surveys were collected at the end of 
each training session for the three years as well as from focus team meetings and journal 
evidence. District staff involved in this professional development visited the schools to offer 
support. External consultants also visited classrooms and set up focus groups sessions to collect 
evidence of implementation and impacts on teachers, students, and stakeholders. 



Table 4 Grading and Reporting Training - EVALTJA 


TION 99-01 


SESSION 

DATES 


1-poor 


2-below avg. 




4=above avg. 


5-excellent 


4&5 


1999 


1 % 


3 % 


28 % 


32 % 


36 % 


68 % 


0 % 


4 % 


26 % 


40 % 


30 % 


70 % 


July 00 
Session 1 


0 % 


0 % 


13 % 


40 % 


47 % 


87 % 


0 % 


0 % 


13 % 


37 % 


50 % 


87 % 


July 00 
Session 2 


0 % 


0 % 


9 % 


9 % 


82 % 


91 % 


0 % 


0 % 


9 % 


9 % 


82 % 


91 % 


December-00 


5 % 


3 % 


14 % 


25 % 


53 % 


78 % 


3 % 


3 % 


12 % 


29 % 


53 % 


82 % 


July-01 


0 % 


0 % 


0 % 


12 % 


88 % 


100 % 


0 % 


0 % 


0 % 


14 % 


86 % 


100 % 



The preceding Table 4 reports evaluation data collected at the end of training sessions held 
between 1999 and 2001. The third year (July 2001) shows slightly higher ratings from teachers 
around the training, and in fact, 1 00% of the teachers rated the training as above average to 
excellent. This could be due to significant revisions to the training content and/or delivery 
methods made after the first year (based on participant comments and suggestions). Ratings for 
above average and excellent moved from 68-70% in 1999 to 100% in 2001. 
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Figure 4 reports teacher perception regarding the impact the professional development will have 
on both teachers and students. In 1999, 89% of the teachers felt the professional development 
would change or impact their teaching and the rate gradually improved each year to 96% in 
2001. When asked if the professional development would positively impact student performance 
an increase in rating from 1999-2001 went from 87% to 92%. 



Figure 4 



Impact Professional Development Will Have on 
Teacher/Student 
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Table 5 - Example Responses of Grading and Reporting 
Support Meeting Notes 

From November 26, 2001 



r 



Name 

School 


What guidelines have 
you decided to 
implement in your 
classroom? What 
have you done so far? 


What successes have 
you had? What is 
working? 


What difficulties have 
you experienced? 


What questions or 
concerns do you have? 


Tyndall 
Elementary 
Teacher 1 


■ I have tried to 
align my lessons 
and assessments 
to the standards 

■ I also been 
working on 
grading fair and 
meaningfully. 


■ Using Beacon 
lessons. This 
forces me to be on 
target with 
standards. 

■ Grading students 
on what they 
produce rather 
than behavior. 


■ Accepting that it is 
ok to not average 
students’ grades 
that are O’s due to 
not turning in 
work, etc. 

■ Grading standards 
only (especially in 
isolation) 


■ How to set up a 
checklist of 
standards and 
specific 
assessments 


Tyndall 
Elementary 
Teacher 2 


■ I have stopped 
counting zeros in 
averages 

■ I’ve utilized 
Beacon to 
teach/assess 
benchmarks 
directly 

■ I have chosen 
vocabulary in the 
standards to post 
in the room for 
the kids 


■ Kid’s grades are a 
truer reflection of 
their ability and 
kids are much 
more aware of the 
benchmarks 

■ Some assessments 
are better aligned 
to the standards 


■ I’ve had a hard 
time setting up 
assessments in the 
grade book to show 
alignment to the 
standards 

■ It is difficult to 
design assessments 
that focus on 
standards in 
reading - specific 
to novels 

■ Not enough work 
samples to provide 
formative 
assessments, lack 
of materials, lack 
of copies, lack of 
standards-based 
material 


■ Can we see 
models of what 
other teachers do 
for grade books? 


Tommy 
Smith School 
Teacher 3 


My grades reflect the 
standards that I am 
teaching. I find 
myself using more 
formative than 
summative. 


I give more chances for 
a student to master a 
standard before giving 
the final grade. 


I don’t want to “erase” 
any grades. I want to 
keep them to show 
growth. 


When do you know 
that you have given a 
student “enough” time 
and chances and decide 
to move on? 



Table 5 gives some teachers responses and outlines the types of questions teachers asked when 
follow-up sessions were held. The district staff took the responses seriously. For example, when 
Teacher 2 asked about examples of grade book formats from other teachers the district began to 
collect various examples from teachers to share with others on how to set up a grade book to 
report to standards. Books were also purchased for schools that contained examples that teachers 
were able to review and use as a guide to make their changes. Thus, the district worked to make 
sure the support for implementing changes was there. 
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4) What changes did teachers report making in their classrooms? 



The whole area of grading and reporting is very difficult for districts to address with teachers 
because, in many situations, there are no easy answers. Emerging literature, however, suggests 
some common issues or practices that teachers should question in order to develop meaningful 
classroom assessment and grading and reporting practices. For example, do teachers organize 
their grade books around traditional assessment methods or state standards? Which assignments 
are more formative in nature and how are these addressed in the grading scheme? Which 
assessments are summative in nature and how are they weighted for grades? How is missing 
work handled? The three cohorts of teachers in this district project were asked to work on any of 
these issues during the school year. They were asked to complete “action journals” on the 
changes they made. These journals along with examples of the work implemented, reflective 
follow-up questions, post surveys, and classroom observations were used to formulate a clear 
picture of classroom implementation efforts. Those areas of implementation are noted in Table 6 
below. 



Teachers from each cohort completed the pre-rating at the beginning of the training and the post 
rating at the end of the year. Pre and post ratings were received from all participating teachers. 



Teachers reported they grew in their understanding and use of the categories listed in Table 6. It 
is interesting to note that the greatest growth area was number 6 - “I assign grades based on 
achievement of standards rather than as a means of motivation.” However, when we reviewed 
teacher evidence and visited classrooms to see how the standards were being addressed, we saw 
very little evidence to support their claims. There were a few teachers who we felt they were 
doing a good job, but overall we were disappointed with their performance. It seems that the 
teachers did not know what they should know, meaning they could not judge their own 
performance accordingly. All areas listed in Table 6 show over 50% of teachers reported growth 
in each of the six areas. Upon closer examination and observations made in their classrooms 
there were some teachers who still did not fully understand how to apply formative/simimative 
assessment strategies to get at student learning. Many did get at numbers 4, 5, and 6. However, 
this could be mostly a result of Florida State law on what could be reported as part of student 
achieveihent. 
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Table 6 Greatest Percentage of Growth Reported by Teachers From Pre to Post 


Category for Change 


1 

Not 

Started 


2 

Thinking 

and 

Planning 


3 

Beginning 

Implementation 


4 

Expanding 

Implementation 


5 

Met Goal 
Full 

Implementation 


1) I use formative and suiximative 
methods to collect information 
about students. 


0 


0 


19 


53 


28 


2) I place more emphasis on the 
most recent information collected 
on cumulative knowledge and 
skills to determine and report 
student grades. 


0 


3 


37 


44 


16 


3) I determine grades based on 

individual achievement of content 
standards. 


0 


6 


41 


25 


28 


4) I grade and report student 

progress and achievement based 
on Florida standards/benchmarks 


0 


0 


28 


44 


28 


5) I inform students about grading 
criteria and methods used for 
determining grades. 


0 


0 


3 


53 


44 


6) I assign grades based on 

achievement of standards rather 
than as a means of motivation 


0 


0 


0 


25 


75 




An examination of submitted classroom documents revealed that some teachers made 
substantive changes in their classroom practices. An elementary art teacher from Cherry Street 
Elementary School submitted the following grade book sample (Sample 1). It is evident from 
the grade book organization that this teacher has organized her grades around the two major art 
state standards: VA.A - Skills and Techniques; and VA.B - Creation and Communication. 
Specific assessment data is recorded in the grade book as evidence of mastery of these identified 
standards. Other documents from this teacher’s classroom also indicate that each assessment is 
designed to measure these standards through teacher-developed rubrics. 
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Sample 1 Grade Book 
Submitted by a 
Cherry Street Elementary 
School Teacher in Bay 
District Schools 
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A kindergarten teacher from Patronis Elementary School developed the following Standards 
Documentation Log (Sample 2). The teacher uses the log as an organizing structure for her 
assessment portfolios. The portfolios house copies of classroom assessments that demonstrate 
achievement of state kindergarten standards. It is evident, that this teacher has moved beyond 
merely addressing the standards in her instructional practices. She has established structures to 
document achievement of standards for each individual student in her class. The following log 
allows this teacher to track mastery of individual standards for each student along with a mastery 
date. Copies of actual assessment documents within the portfolio provide additional evidence of 
student achievement. 



Sample 2 Standards Log Created by a Patronis Elementary School Teacher 

Bay District Schools 



Student Name: 



Measurement | Date | Mastery 



Standard 1: The student measures quantities in the real world and uses measures to solve problems. 

MA.B.1.1.1 


■ knows how to communicate measurement concepts 






■ nonstandard measurement of length of objects and distance 






■ weighs objects to explore heavier and lighter 






■ describes concept of time (before / after, day / night) 






■ describes concept of temperature (hot / cold) 






■ compares and demonstrates concept of capacity (full / empty) 






MA.B.1.1.2 






■ uses nonstandard objects to measure classroom objects 






Standard 2: The student compares, contrasts, and converts, within systems of measurement 

MA.B.2.1.1 


■ uses direct (side*by-side) comparison to sort and order by length 






■ uses indirect comparisons to compare lengths that cannot be physically compared (objects in 
different locations) 






■ compares and orders classroom objects by weight (more / less / same) 






MA.B.2.1.2 






■ uses uniform nonstandard units to measure common objects 






Standard 3: The student estimates measurements in real-world problem situations 

MA.B.3.1.1 


■ uses nonstandard units to estimate and verify by measuring length and width 






■ estimates and measures time of day as morning, afternoon, night, yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow 






■ knows which of two daily activities takes more or less time 






■ knows and compares value of penny, nickel, and dime 






Standard 4: The student selects and uses appropriate units and instruments for measurement to achieve the degree of precision 
and accuracy required in real-world situations 

MA.B.4.1.1 


■ uses nonstandard units appropriately (pencil / cubes / rice) 






MA.B.4.1.2 






■ knows various measuring tools for measuring length, width, and capacity 






■ knows ways to measure time, including calendar, days, weeks, and months 
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5) What were some of the actual changes teachers made, the impacts noted, and any 
unexpected outcomes from the change? 

Tables 6-11 summarize some of the actual changes teachers reportedly made; the impacts they 
noted and any observations or unexpected outcomes that came from the change. These tables 
reflect teacher comments in six key areas: 

1 . Communication of grading procedures to students. 

2. Communicating with parents. 

3. Grade book changes 

4. Student involvement in assessment 

5. Classroom grading policy changes 

6. Changes in classroom assessment practices 



Table 6 - Communication of grading procedures to students 



What Changes Did I Make? 


What Impact(s) Did I Note? 


Observations/Unexpected 

Outcomes 


Checklist to evaluate rough 
drafts so that requirements are 
clearly communicated and met 
Verbally tell students when 
I’m doing formative 
assessment for me and when 
I’m doing summative 
assessment for a grade 
Feedback conferences, revised 
rubrics 

Verbally emphasized mastery 
of benchmarks, not just test 
grades 


^ Students were more relaxed 

knowing an assessment was a 
progress indicator or growth 
(formative) then felt more 
confident on final test 
(summative) 

^ Treating students with 

respect by allowing them to 
have feedback and giving 
them the expectations up 
front has been very positive 


° Students are getting a better 
understanding of the writing 
process 

° I like the way the students are 
responding I found their level 
of understanding far greater 
than I expected. 

° Exam scores were an all time 
high, not in just grade value! 

° Students need more 

encouragement or positive 
reinforcement for showing 
improvement in work or on 
tests 

° There is still too much apathy 
toward school 

° Need to find more time for 
feedback and student 
conferences 



Teacher comments in this area indicate that teachers are making an effort to provide more 
information to students regarding assessment criteria and areas for additional growth. Reported 
impacts in this area indicate specific benefits for students including providing a classroom 
atmosphere focused more on learning and encouraging student involvement in the assessment 
process. Furthermore, several teachers reported increases in student understanding, and in some 
cases, student grades. Some concerns still exist including finding time to provide more student 
feedback and encouraging student motivation. 
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Table 7 - Communicating with parents 



What Changes Did I Make? 


What Impact(s) Bid I Note? 


Observations/Uiiexpected 

Outcomes 


Letter to parents reflecting the 
% of reading completed and 
math 

Created a report card 
informing students & parents 
about Florida Goal 3 standard 
related behaviors 
More parent notification about 
grades, reading levels, work 
habits 

Math night to inform parents 
ofFCAT. They took a sample 
test 

Contacted parents concerning 
missing assignments 
Requested parental input on 
rubric creation 


^ Students and parents are better 

informed of the SSS and are 
better able to assist the teacher 
in covering them 
^ Parents were now clear on 

how to help their child 
^ Parent conversations/ phone 

calls were specific and sharing 
of ideas helpful for student 
achievement 

^ Parents took a more active 

role in the drafting process 


® Parental response was not what 
we had hoped 

® More parent notification didn’t 
seem to make much intact 



Teacher comments reveal efforts to expand classroom communication systems to include 
multiple methods and formats. Many teachers developed new reporting formats that were used 
to supplement the standard district report to parents. Reported impacts in this area indicate that 
the additional information helped parents understand instructional goals and also encouraged 
more active parent involvement. In some cases, however, parent response did not meet teacher 
expectations or make an impact for students. 



Table 8 - Grade book changes 



What Changes Did I Make? 


What Impact(s) Bid I Note? 


Observations/Unexpected 

Outcomes 


Grade book redesign in place and 
being used 

Reconstmcted my grade sheet 
Changed weighting formula 
Separated formative and summative 
assessments using only summative in 
grade 

Formative and summative sections 
were placed in grade book 
Reconstructed my grade sheet several 
times. The grade sheets reflected the 
formative piece in one color and the 
summative in another 
The grades reflected in the report 
card are fi^om the summative entries 
only 

Recorded my grades using 
benchmarks on which the students 
were assessed 

Formative stage recorded in blue or 
black ink; summative assessments 
recorded in red ink 


^ Class grades are higher 

this year than in the past 
years 

^ Students final averages 

more accurately reflected 
what they had learned 
fewer grades but I believe 
those grades showed a 
better picture of the 
students’ knowledge of 
the standards 

^ The benchmarks are more 

easily identified 
o Fewer failure grades 

because students were 
able to “correct errors” 
before turning in final 
work 


° Noticed that this plan of 
action takes a considerable 
amount of additional time in 
grading (regarding) papers, 
as well as in changing grades 
in the grade book 

° There should be more 
formative work and 
markings than summative 
grades 

° Summative grades should be 
weighted based on their 
importance and students 
should know the weighting 
formula 

My class grades were higher 
from last year, but I did not 
see a dramatic increase in 
grades through the grading 
period 
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Many teachers selected to make changes in the format and design of their grade book. Teacher 
comments in this area indicate that teachers changed the weighting of individual assessment 
scores, separated formative and summative marks, and reorganized the grade book structure 
around standards/benchmarks rather than assessment methods. Reported impacts in this area 
indicate that final summative grades more accurately reflect student achievement. They also 
indicate a decrease in student failures and an overall increase in classroom grades. It was 
reported, however, that implementing these changes does require a considerable amount of 
teacher time. 



Table 9 - Student involvement in assessment 



What Changes Did I Make? 


What Impact(s) Did I Note? 


Observations/Unexpected 

Outcomes 


Students choose how their 
spelling final grade is 
calculated by mean or median. 
Letting my students be a part 
of assessment planning and 
scheduling 

Created rubrics that students 
graded 

Increased student participation 
in creation of assessment 
materials (rubrics, projects, 
test questions) 

Students self-assessed more 
Incorporated students input on 
rubrics 

Allow students to actually 
build rubric 


^ Students enthusiasm about 

spelling grade changes. 
Students enjoy grading their 
own papers with a highlighter. 
Listening skills are inq^roving 
Students worked harder on 
their projects because they 
helped design the rubric for 
grading the project 
Found that students 
understood better what is 
expected when they work on 
rubrics for the project 


° I thought my students would 
jump at the chance to 
determine their curriculum, to 
create their own rubrics, and to 
judge their work. I was wrong. 

° They felt more involved in 
determining their grade, which 
made them work harder for that 
“A.” 



Comments in this area indicate that teachers made efforts to involve students in the assessment 
process in several ways. Students were allowed to make decisions regarding grading procedures, 
provide input into assessment schedules, participate in the development of scoring rubrics, and 
self-assess their own work. Teachers reported that students had a better understanding of 
expectations for achievement and were more motivated to complete projects. In some cases, 
however, students did not respond positively to invitations for increased involvement in the 
assessment process. 
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Table 10 - Classroom grading policy change 



What Changes Did I Make? 



linnipact(s) DM I Note? 



Observations/U nexpec t ed 
Outcomes 



Summative more/ formative 
less) 

Revised summative 
assessments to reflect the new 
Grade Level Expectations 
(GLE’s) 

Revised formative and 
summative assessments to 
reflect FCAT format and 
Bloom’s Taxonomy 
No longer grade everything 
Decreased the percent of 
formative effort that is included 
in the grade. Increased the 
percent of summative effort 
included in the grade 
Did not take off for “late” 
assignments 

Counted more recent grades 
I assigned letter grades only to 
major projects and tests, and 
used a system of checkmarks to 
track whether students were 
completing homework and 
class work 
Dropped zero grades 



Students overall nine week 
grades were a better 
reflection of their ability and 
not their efforts (fewer A’s & 
F’s; more B’s & C’s) 

From the revisions in the 
weights of grades I saw an 
improvement in overall 
grades 

Overall failure rate at the end 
of 9-wks was .082% (12 out 
of 145) 

I noticed that there are less 
F’s and D’s overall and that 
by allowing students to make 
corrections, it usually brings 
their grade up by one letter 
Teacher stress level dropped 
b/c we mark formative work 
in class and my "grading" 
time is greatly reduced 
Stress level of students 
dropped because not every 
day’s work was a grade 
Students seem to grasp the 
curriculum better 
Higher achievement from 
borderline students I taught 
last year 

Students were more willing 
to take risks on formative 
assessments 



° I realized a lot of the 

assessments I had been doing 
didn’t reflect the Sunshine 
State Standards so I had to look 
at both the assignments and 
assessments and make sure that 
these were relevant 

° Because of phone calls and 
other opportunities for students 
to complete assignments, I 
gave fewer zeros and grades 
were improved 

° Students overall grades will 
improve if zeros are dropped 
and students are given an 
opportunity to retake a failed 
exam or make-up a missing 
assignment 

° Portfolios are a good way to 
indicate progress 



Changes in classroom grading policies were common among implementing teachers. Comments 
in this area indicate that a variety of changes were implemented including revised formative and 
summative policies, decreased number of “graded” assignments, reduced penalties for late work, 
increased emphasis on the “most recent” assessment evidence, and reduced use of “zero” grades. 
Reported impacts in this are indicate a reduced stress level for both teachers and students 
regarding grading issues. One teacher also reported that students were more willing to take risks 
on formative assessments. Several teachers reported an overall increase in student achievement 
as measured by classroom grades. Reduced use of “zero” grades and increased opportunities to 
retake assessments and improve work are cited as reasons for increases in overall student scores. 
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Table 1 1 - Changes in classroom assessment practices 



What Changes Did 1 Make? 


What Impact(s) Bid I Note? 


Observations/U nexpected 
Outcomes 


Individual portfolios for 
students 

I gave extended time to 
complete class work, projects 
and tests 

Students are given the 
opportunity to complete or redo 
assignments 
Students are given the 
opportunity to re-take tests and 
quizzes after or before 
Students are given extended 
time on assignments 
Re-taught units in which the 
students did not show mastery 
in summative effort 
Not limit my assessment 
methods to tests and quizzes 
this year 

I have had students do writing 
assignments and various other 
projects and presentations. 
Spent more time in discussions 
about specific questions by 
students 

Gave a choice for essay or oral 
report; provided extra video’s 
for student to watch; offered 
opportunity for one on one skill 
work for students who wanted 
it 

Revised project to incorporate 
various subjects (technology, 
English, Soc. Studies) through 
the use of Sunshine State 
Standards 

Built-in time for retesting 
Made an attenpt to not grade 
every assignment as was my 
former practice 


^ Students seemed to be more 

meticulous about rough 
drafts rather than omitting 
this process 

^ Students were more 

receptive to criticism in this 
less threatening situation. 
They know they had a 
second chance. 

^ Parents also appreciated the 

feedback 

^ Students liked their 

portfolios and were able to 
“show” improvement 
Quality of pieces seemed 
better overall 

^ Better student feedback, and 

greater student confidence 

^ Students’ self-esteem seems 

to have improved with 
chance to do better 
The quality of the 
summative product 
increased- especially when I 
re-taught a unit 

^ An increased student desire 

to achieve at their highest 
level 

^ Near absence of discipline 

problems 

^ Noticed that some students 

took responsibility and 
completed work as the term 
went on instead of waiting to 
the last minute 

^ Students understood the 

subject matter more because 
they applied their knowledge 
instead of memorizing the 
information necessary for 
exams 

^ Student response 

overwhelmingly positive 

^ Students really matured as 

independent learners 


Positives 

o My students were not afraid to 
try and showed a better 
understanding of content. They 
could re-do, revise or choose 
the final product to be graded 
o Students enjoyed the projects- 
they created more for their 
project than was required, 
o They appear to feel more 
accountable for their work 
o These regular frequent 

assessment pieces helped the 
flow of curriculum. Our 
moving through the 
benchmarks with numerous 
ways of assessing made 
progress more obvious 
° They were concerned about the 
appearance of their projects 
and had a lot of fun learning 
the subject matter through the 
project 

° Students were retaining more 
useful knowledge and recalling 
it better 

° Students will try to improve 
their grades if given the chance 
and the knowledge of the 
mistakes that they made 
° When given the chance to 
correct work after practice 
time, students almost always 
in^roved 
Negatives: 

° Students are still experiencing 
difficulty in completing work 
in class and returning 
homework 

o Few children took the 

opportunity to re-take the test, 
although most who did scored 
higher 

° Attendance and make-up work 
is a major problem 
o I thought more students would 
be “interested” in improving 
their grades. Many are NOT 
° With no penalty for late work, 
some students became 
habitually late on assignments 
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Teacher comments indicate a variety of changes to classroom assessment practices. Changed 
assessment strategies included providing choices of assessment formats, increasing variety of 
assessment types, integrating various subject areas, providing opportunities to retake tests, 
providing extended time, and implementing student portfolios. Reported impacts in this area 
indicated a variety of benefits for students. These benefits included increased understanding, 
reduced discipline problems, and increased motivation and self-esteem. Several comments also 
indicate that students were taking more ownership of their learning and were more accountable 
for their work. Some concerns existed, however, regarding completing assignments on time. 

Overall, these teachers’ summaries for impacts showed that the teacher was thinking about what 
they were doing in terms of impacting the learning process in the classroom. Students and 
parents were asked about the impacts of some of the changes the teachers made. These 
comments were recorded and a few interesting questions and comments are shared below. 

Students in focus group settings were asked; (see all questions used in Appendix A) 

If you are given the opportunity to redo your work, do you do your best work on the first 
try? 

All fifteen students who responded stated that they would do their best work on the first try. Some of the 
comments include; 

■ Yeah, because I know if I can do my best I won’t have to retake it. 

■ Well, I think I personally definitely try to do my best work the first time and if I have to redo it yeah I’d try 
even harder if I didn’t do that well the first time. 

■ Yeah, I don’t really want to do it over, so I take the time the first time to do it right. 



Does redoing your work improve your grade? 

Eleven of fifteen respondents said "Yes" redoing your work improves your grade. 

Which type of feedback is the most helpful? 

Twelve out of 13 students, from a focus group of elementary, middle, and high school mentioned individual 
conversations with the teacher as the most helpful type of feedback. Some of the comments include: 

■ I think the most helpful feedback to me would probably the individual help (one-on-one) 

■ I mostly like it when she calls us back because she’ll explain something better than when she writes it on our 
paper and I understand it better 

■ I’d kind of rather like one on one because I can understand her a lot better and ask questions about it. 



Do you know what standards and benchmarks are being taught in your class? 

The majority of students (8 out of 14) said "No" to this question, three students said "yes", and three students were 
uncertain. 



Do you think your teacher’s grading system is fairer as a result of the changes made for 
this project? 

Seven out of 10 respondents said, "yes" that their teacher's grading system is fairer as a result of the changes. Some 
of the comments include: 

■ Yeah, my teacher she really wants you to know the material and she’ll go over it with you as many times as 
you need for you to leam it. And she like takes time before school and after school or even during lunch she 
does that. 

■ I think it gives an opportunity for people to leam easier and if they don’t get it the first time it increases their 
learning ability by giving them a second chance. 

■ Yes, I think it’s fairer except when people take advantage of the system. 
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From these sample comments, it seems that teachers still need to work on helping their students 
understand the standards and benchmarks they are required to learn. This was also evident when 
classroom observations were conducted and we saw some evidence of teachers helping students 
understand the standards and benchmarks they were working on but not what we hoped. 
However, due to some of the changes noted in the grade book, we can infer that the wording or 
vocabulary presented to the students around standards and benchmarks may be one underlying 
problem in the responses we collected. 



Focus groups sessions were also held with parents during this 3-year period. In these sessions, 
an independent evaluator asked a representative group of parents questions regarding the impact 
of teacher classroom change. One of the biggest barriers to this qualitative information, 
however, was parent perceptions of what they thought assessment, grading and reporting 
practices were suppose to mimic and their understanding of the educational language. However, 
some comments were worth noting. 








Are grading methods different from other teacher? 

“I actually would like to say that I wish all the teachers could use this method of helping the children out, 
and building them, and showing them that some children are best at writing, some are best at doing the 
math and some are best at reporting orally. And if every teacher could work like that with their children, I 
think we would have well-rounded kids. The ones that are a little bit shaky in some areas would find that 
they are so much better in other things, and that everyone is gifted in this world. I think that we would 
have a lot of people growing up to feel confident and working for what they really want not what they 
thought they could do because other teachers gave a,b,c,d, ,f and they thought, “Well, I wasn’t really as 
good as so and so, so maybe I cannot be a nurse.” When they could actually be a nurse because they have 
other skills that they haven’t found a way of bringing them out. 

Do you know which standards are being taught? Mastered? 

“Well, I do. I know what they are supposed to be achieving.” 

“Yes. pretty much.” 





Does Ms. — include participation, homework, behavior, etc. in the student’s grade? Are her methods 
different from other teachers? 

“Yes, she doesn’t put it in the report card, but she does it like in her own little report that she sends every so 
often and she includes the progress of the child and by all the extra work that they get to do. For example, if 
they have a lot of reading projects and reports that they have to present to the class she’s not only working 
with what the curriculum is asking, but she’s also teaching them that they can also stand in front of the class 
and learn how to explore that area, where they can talk to other people and they’re successful doing 
different things. Different children show what they can do in different ways. Well, she really can’t include 
all these things in the report card grade because of the way the report card is. I wish that every teacher 
could work with their own report card in someway and I think that the parents would be much better 
satisfied, and the children would feel much better about themselves also. 
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These selected comments indicate that parents are aware of changes to teacher practice and that, 
in many cases; they support and prefer these practices. Parents specifically mentioned they 
appreciated additional, expanded communication provided by the teacher regarding student 
progress, success, and areas for improvement. 

Conclusion 

Collected evidence indicates that teachers are making efforts to implement changes in their 
classrooms with support from their district. The level of this change, however, has not met with 
current district expectations. It is clear that additional work and possibly alternative strategies 
should be instituted to provide the necessary support for teachers implementing the changes. In 
some cases, these alternative strategies may require institutional changes at the district level to 
reform traditional staff development structures. This information should be useful for the district 
when planning next steps on their systemic approach to involving all teachers in this professional 
development. 

We refer back to our outcomes on Figure 4 on page 1 1 for the professional development section 
to conclude if these were actually fulfilled. From the prior knowledge surveys, end-of-training 
evaluation forms, pre and post self-ratings, and reflective journals we summarized that most of 
the outcomes were met, but some still may need some attention. 

Outcomes for Professional Development Initiative: 

1) All schools within this district would have a team to participate in the initial training prior 
to rolling out this Professional Development model in the next Phase. To date all schools 
have participated to some degree with the professional development with 37 of 40 having 
school teams involved. 

2) That the professional development be rated highly by the participants . The professional 
development was highly rated and continued to increase as revisions to the training were 
made. The professional development is currently being delivered in a systematic manner 
within the district (see recommendations list in Appendix C). 

3) The professional development training had to be aligned closely with the Classroom 
Assessment Guidelines if these were to become part of district policy on what constituted 
a quality assessment environment for students and teachers. These guidelines were used 
as the outlining factor within the professional development model and serve as anchors or 
guides for teachers in their implementation process for changes they made. The teachers 
provided meaningful feedback on these guidelines as they tried to implement them. 

4) The content for the strategies learned is transferred into the classroom practice . This area 
is slowest for change and time is probably a key factor here. There are again, teachers 
who have made gains in their thinking and made significant changes to get at better 
classroom assessment, grading and reporting practices that reflect standards. However, it 
seems to be ‘one teacher at a time.’ Additional follow-up support for implementation is 
recommended to support teacher change. 
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5) Professional development is customized to meet specific system and teacher needs . From 
the recommendations and evaluations, the teachers seemed satisfied with the professional 
development they were given and are recommending this for all teachers within the 
district. 

6) Flexible professional development that provides multiple forms of job-embedded 
learning that are tied to specific teacher needs . Non-traditional professional development 
formats that provide flexibility for individual teachers were a recommendation for this 
work (from teacher teams) as well as future professional development for the district to 
increase implementation and sustain any teacher change. The professional development 
format was directly tied to daily classroom practices and provided follow-up support 
during the implementation process. 

Educational Importance 

For the past ten years, SERVE has worked with various districts on classroom assessment and 
we are learning a tremendous amount about what it will take for professional development to be 
effective for teachers to make changes in their current practices around classroom assessment. 

For example, a good training program must push teachers to think about their current grading 
practices, explore research support, make connections and applications, and create ways to 
reflect on practice. 

We have also learned that for teachers to report to standards, the current grade book must be 
designed to help them report to standards - the traditional grade book format that teachers are 
given at the beginning of each school year does not push teachers to report to standards. 

If standards define a common vision for student learning then standards-based grading and 
reporting practices need to support it. However, actually applying this concept to the classroom 
or school where there is limited knowledge or understanding on how to do this is NOT practical 
or realistic. Teachers cannot do this alone, they need support in terms of knowledgeable people, 
resources to help them, and the time to make this transition before some new effort comes 
around. 

Bay District is continuing on its journey with training of the whole staff. However, they have 
decided that they can give teachers some choice in how they want to receive their standards 
based grading and reporting professional development. In 2003, the district began to rollout a 
classroom implementation plan that will include a self-assessment for teachers so they can 
determine where they are in the process and chose the right professional development path to 
meet their needs. SERVE will continue to follow this district’s journey down the path to 
becoming a standards based district. 

From this three-year district study, we conclude that more research is needed on how best to 
structure professional development on classroom assessment that will build teacher assessment 
literacy and help districts/schools move forward in promoting grading and reporting to standards. 
For example, ‘how can’ and ‘should’ districts: 

1 . Offer year-long, job-embedded courses on classroom assessment, 

2. Organize and support teacher “learning teams” who engage in self-study. 
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3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 
7 . 



Provide quality assessment materials to teachers along with opportunities to talk with 
other teachers about student results on those assessments, 

Mandate teacher participation in the initiatives involving assessment. 

Offer individualized feedback to teachers on how they can improve their use of 
assessment. 

Look more closely at the link between good assessment and the instructional strategies 
that teachers use to support the assessment. 

Consider strategies that provide on-going support for teachers that will be needed during 
the classroom implementation process for the changes the district desires? 



From our past experiences with working intensively with this district and others, special 
attention needs to be paid to number five. This strategy may be one of the hardest to address 
in terms of providing ‘good’ professional development. 
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Retool QottMt/QftA/i Uvtl 

Please respond to the following questions. 

f. How was your grade book set up last year? What was the basic organizing 
structure? (e.g., dates, assessment methods, standards, etc.) Include an 
example or a sample copy of a page from your grade book, if possible. 



Example ~ 



Z Did you count any of the following as a part of the grade? 



□ 


Homework 


% of arade 


□ 


Participation 


% of arade 


□ 


Group Work 


% of arade 


□ 


Attendance 


% of arade 


□ 


Tardiness 


% of arade 


□ 


Ciassroom Behavior 


% of arade 


□ 


Notebook - Organization 


% of arade 


□ 


Others 


% of arade 



% of grade 



J. Choose one ~ 

□ Zero scores were averaged into final grades 

□ Zero scores were not averaged into final grades 

fy. Did all assignments count toward your final grade? Indicate below how much 
was counted. 

□ All work counted □ 75% counted □ other % 

□ 50% counted □ 25% counted 
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§. Did you provide individuai formative feedback to students on their iearning 
progress before assignments that count in finai grades were assigned? if yes, 
what information did you share, and how often? 



Did you feei any pressure in your schooi to distribute your grades aiong a beii 
(or normai) curve? 



?. What impact did your approach to grading have on students’ attitudes toward 
iearning? Were these impacts positive or negative? 



i. What concerns/questions did you have about grading practices in your 
schooi? in the district? in generai? 



f. What information did you provide to your students regarding your grading 
practices? Piease describe and/or provide a copy, if possibie. 



10 . What information did you provide to parents regarding your grading 
practices? Piease describe and/or inciude a copy, if possibie. 



11 Did you use a computer program to caicuiate your grades? if so, which one 
did you use and what were the benefits and probiems with the program? 
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Journal Entries for Planning Stage 



1. What do I want to work on? (What is my goal?) 



2. What key factors do I need to consider in working toward this 
goal? (State these factors as questions.) 



3. What step(s) am i going to take to implement this goal? 



4. What indicators will i have to show the goal has been attained? 




o 
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Journal Entries for Action Stage 



1. What modification(s) did I make? 



2. What impact(s) did I note? (Include both quantitative and 
qualitative data or evidence.) 



3. What inference(s) did I make from the data or evidence and what 
action(s) did I take? 



4. If I made this or similar change(s) again, what advice would I give 
others? 
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Grading and Reporting Focus Groups 
Student Questions 



Formative / Summative Assessment 

1 . Does your teacher count all of the work you do in class for a grade? If no, what 
assignments do not count? 

2. What is included in the grade for your class? 

3. What assignments / tests count the most? 

4. Are there some assignments that are meant for practice instead of a grade? 

5. Do you like having assignments that are designed for practice? Why? 

6. How many tests/exams does your teacher give the class? 

Feedback / Redos / Additional Time 

1 . Does your teacher (give you feedback about) (explain how you can improve) the 
work you do in class? 

2. Do you like receiving specific feedback about your work? 

3. How does your teacher let you know how you are doing in class? 

4. Are you given a chance to correct mistakes you make on your work? 

5. Does you teacher give you additional time to complete projects / assignments? 

6. How do you feel about being given additional time to correct your work? 

7. If you are given the opportunity to redo your work, do you do your best work on the 
first try? 

8. Can you improve your grade if you correct mistakes on your work? 

9. If you do not do well on an assignment, does your teacher require you to do it over? 

10. How does your teacher grade work that has been redone? 

“0” Grades 

1 . Does your teacher count “0” grades? 

2. Are you allowed time to make up tests / exams that you miss? 

3. Are you allowed time to retake a test that you did poorly on? 

4. If you turn in an assignment late, do you get a “0” on the assignment, or are you 
given additional time to complete the work? 

5. How do you feel about being given the opportunity to make up missed exams? 

6. How do you feel about being given additional time to complete work? 

Standards / Benchmarks 

1 . Do you know what standards and benchmarks are being taught in your class? 

2. Does your teacher let you know which standards you have learned and which ones 
you need to work on? 

General 

1. Do you think that your teacher’s grading system is fair? Why or why not? 

2. Does Mrs. grade your work differently from other teachers? In what way? 
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% Grading and Reporting Focus Groups 

Parent Questions 

Classroom Grading Practices 

How does Ms. grade your child? Are her grading methods different 

from other teachers? 

What do you think your child’s report card grade means? 

Do you feel that the grade accurately reflects your child’s knowledge/understanding 
of the curriculum? 

Does Ms. include participation, homework, behavior, etc., in the 

student’s grade? Are her methods different from other teachers? 

Do you feel that the grading system is fair? 

Do you think that “0” grades are fair? 

Can your child explain how (s)he is graded? 

How does your child feel when (s)he gets a low grade? 



1 . 



2 . 

3. 



4. 



5. 

6 . 



Parent Communication / Reports 

How does Ms. communicate with you about your child’s 

achievement? Are her methods different from other teachers? 

What types / formats are used? (letters, phone calls, conferences, additional reports, 
etc.) 

Does Ms. give you extra information in addition to the basic report 

card? If so, what? Are her methods different from other teachers? 

Does Ms. provide information to students and parents about the 

Sunshine State Standards? Do you know which standards are being taught? 
Mastered? 

Do you receive information about the standards from other teachers? 

What additional information would you like reported? 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
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SERVE Grading & Reporting Foliowing Up Session 

Interview Questions 



1 . Did you attend all of the G&R training sessions? Yes No 

If NO, what did you miss? 



2. TRAINING: What comes to mind when you think about the professional 

development you have experienced as part of this project - has your reaction 
been mostly positive or mostly negative or somewhere in between and why? 

a. More specifically, thinking about this experience as an opportunity for 
personal professional growth through reflection on your assessment practices 
(in grading), what aspects of the professional development experiences 
provided 

i. Really helped your reflection and classroom experimentation in 
this area 

ii. Didn’t work for you as a learner 

b. What if anything should the district change or rethink as it offers this growth 
opportunity to more teachers in the future? 




3. IMPACT: In a general way, can you describe the level of impact participating in 
this project has had on your thinking and practice relative to other professional 
development experiences you have had? 



a. More specifically, what, if anything, are you doing differently in your 
classroom as a result of this professional development? 

b. What concerns, questions, barriers, if any, still or currently exist for you in 
reflecting on and improving your assessment practices? 

4. How do your organize your grade book - by assessment methods or standards or 
some other way? 

a. Has how you organize your grade book changed during this project 
experience and if so, why? 

b. What concerns, questions, barriers, if any, still or currently exist for you in 
thinking about the best way to organize your grade book? 



5. 




How has your thinking changed, if at all, about the distinction between formative 
and summative assessment in your classroom? 

a. Can you give us an example of how you are making the distinction 
between formative and summative purposes for your assessments? 

b. Based on your experiences, how important do you think this distinction is 
for student motivation and learning? 
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6. How do you go about ensuring that students have a clear understanding of the 
level and kind of performance you expect of them on each summative 
assessment? 

7. What is your philosophy about “giving As” ? 

a. What questions or concerns do you have about giving As? 

b. To what extent do you think standards for what constitutes a 

’’passing grade” or grade level proficiency in an area are consistent across 
teachers? 

8. Any final comments, questions, or concerns about Grading and Reporting that you 
think the district needs to address. 
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Considerations for Creation of Student/Parent Focus 

Groups 



Student Criteria 

• Student can talk with other adults without feeling uncomfortable 

• Parents agrees to allow their child to participate 

• Student wants to participate 

• Student can understand that the interview is not about getting the teacher in trouble 
but about a research project on exploring classroom dynamics 

• Teacher feels the student can give honest (not exaggerated) answers based on 
knowledge of the classroom 

• Student understands the following terminology: feedback, grade book, zero grade, 
tests, quizzes, homework, assessment, assignments and redo work 

• Student understands the changes that are being implemented as part of this grading 
and reporting research project 



Parent Criteria: 

• Teacher has explained or worked with the parent about the changes made in the 
classroom related to this project (if not, we don't need a parent) 

• Parent understands that this is not about a whining session or etc., but about a 
serious research project that deals with classroom dynamics 

• Parent understands the daily operations of the classroom 

• Parent knows the following terminology: grade book, feedback, worksheets, zero 
grades, tests, quizzes, homework, assessments, assignment, redo work 

• Parent know how their child's grades are currently determined 

• Parent wants to be involved 
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BayLinks - Goals 2000 Preservice/Inservice Grant Evaluation 

Examining Grading & Reporting Practices - Pre/Post Survey 
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The Classroom Assessment Principles, Goals, and Guidelines articulate a fundamental 
belief system for classroom assessment practice. It sets forth six guiding principles that 
state what we value in classroom assessment practice. Each principle is expanded by 
the inclusion of goals, which explain why each principle is valued as a support for 
student learning. Finally, guidelines are listed which explain how the principles and 
goals are implemented and supported in classrooms. 



1. The primary purpose of assessment is to improve iearning for aii students. 

2. Assessment is aiigned to standards. 

3. Assessment is a process that is refiective of quaiity. 

If. Grading is fair, consistent, and meaningfui. 

S. Communication among stakehoiders is timeiy, appropriate to audience, and 
aiigned to standards. 

C Rotes and responsibitities are ctearty defined, communicated, and understood 
by ait stakeholders. 








Why do we value the six principles? 





Classroom assessment should 
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♦ provide information to teachers, schools, and the district for planning, 
implementing, and improving instruction, curriculum, and educational programs; 

♦ provide feedback that helps each student understand how to improve; 

♦ guide decisions regarding grading, student placement, and student certification; 

♦ prepare students to be successful on district and state assessments; and 

♦ prepare students to be life-long learners and self-evaluators. 

2> P'lihciflt 2 - i/t to 

Classroom assessment should 

♦ align with the standards/benchmarks established and supported by the state of 
Florida and the local community for all students; 

♦ align directly to the instructional activities utilized in classrooms; and 

♦ provide clear evidence of mastery of the specified standards/benchmarks. 

Classroom assessment should 

♦ acknowledge individual differences in learning styles through the use of multiple 
(varied), and appropriate types of assessment (essay, multiple choice, 
performance, true-false, etc.); 

♦ cite clear, standards-based purposes that are understood by all stakeholders; 

♦ provide a fair and bias-free format; 

♦ provide valid and reliable results; and 

♦ demonstrate a process rather than an event. 

If, P^ihclflt (f - i/t mJL 

Grading practices should 

♦ reflect standards; 

♦ reflect professional judgement supported by bodies of evidence; and 

♦ reflect faculty collaboration and dialogue regarding consistency and application of 
the district guidelines. 

tc 

Communication should 

♦ provide feedback to stakeholders regarding achievement of standards through a 
variety of methods; 

♦ provide assessment and evaluation information on student achievement that is 
clear, accurate, and timely; and 

♦ ensure the confidentiality of individual student data subject to legal requirements. 
Involved stakeholders shall 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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♦ share the responsibility for ensuring that assessment and evaluation practices 
are consistent with these guidelines: and 

♦ have a clear understanding of the specific roles and responsibilities of all 
individuals involved in the assessment and evaluation process. 



QUimim 



How are the principles implemented in 
the classroom? 




1.1 Teachers systematically collect and record information about student 
achievement and progress. 

1.2 Teachers interpret and analyze assessment information to 

1.2.1 improve instruction and assessment: and 

1.2.2 plan and modify instruction to meet individual student needs. 

1.3 Teachers provide opportunities for students to set and meet individual 
improvement goals through 

1.3.1 self-assessment and self-adjustment: and 

1 .3.2 appropriate peer assessment experiences. 

1 .4 Schools and teachers interpret assessment information in terms of the state 
standards/benchmarks to form the basis for grading, placement, and 
certification. 

1.5 Schools and teachers use results from classroom, district, and state 
assessments to determine school improvement goals, and to decide on 
program changes to improve achievement on classroom, district, and state 
assessments. 

2 . 2 - A*n*t*^t*4 U AlljhiJ. tc 

2.1 Teachers use classroom assessment/instructional processes that are clearly 
aligned to Florida standards/benchmarks. 

2.2 Teachers provide clear criteria for and exemplars/anchors of student work to 
clarify what is expected of students. 

2.3 Teachers discuss criteria and exemplars with students early in the instructional 
process and prior to assessment. 

2.4 Teachers evaluate student progress and achievement in relation to Florida 
standards/benchmarks. 

2.5 Teachers use appropriate standards and criteria when assessing and 
evaluating students with special needs. 
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3. *4 A i/i ‘Xt^JLtctivt ^ lytKt toy . 

Assessment is a process, cyclic in nature, which occurs over time as opposed to an 

act that is done to students. The process should provide a holistic view of student 

learning and identify student strengths and weaknesses. 

3.1 Teachers utilize a variety of assessment methods to provide opportunities for 
students to demonstrate achievement of standards. 

3.2 Teachers select appropriate assessment methods that address standards, 
student learning styles, and when possible, authentic contexts. 

3.3 Teachers identify and communicate to students a clear, standards-based 
purpose for all assessments. 

3.4 Teachers provide students the opportunity to learn the standards and skills 
being assessed. 

3.5 Teachers use assessment methods that are consistent with methods of 
instructional delivery. 

3.6 Teachers use flexible approaches in establishing time requirements to 
complete assessments for all students. 

3.7 Teachers develop assessments that provide individual students the 
opportunity to demonstrate achievement of standards. 

3.8 Teachers provide students opportunities to practice using assessment 
approaches and methods prior to collecting and using information to assign 
grades. 

3.9 Teachers use and design assessments that are as free from bias as possible. 

3.10 Teachers provide students with a number of opportunities to demonstrate 
attainment of each standard. 

3.1 1 Teachers use and design assessments that are valid measures of standards. 

3.12 Teachers implement effective strategies for diagnostic , formative, and 
summative assessments. 

4.1 Teachers grade and report student progress and achievement based on 
Florida standards/benchmarks therefore the Sunshine State Standards are the 
grading variables. 

4.2 Teachers inform students about grading criteria and methods used for 
determining grades. 

4.3 Teachers measure student attainment of standards and assign grades based 
on predetermined, consistent grading procedures in the same courses and 
across grade levels. 

4.4 Teachers are clear about the purpose of each assessment (diagnostic, 
formative, summative) used to collect information about student progress and 
achievement. 

4.5 Teachers use evidence from summative assessments to determine all or a 
major part of the course achievement grade. 
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4.6 Teachers consider assessment evidence and standards when making 
professional judgments to determine and report student grades. 

4.7 Teachers place more emphasis on the most recent information collected on 
cumulative knowledge and skills. 

4.8 Teachers determine grades based on individual student achievement of 
standards. 

4.9 Teachers separately communicate information on Florida Goal 3 Standards 
and related behaviors, such as effort, participation, attitude, attendance, and 
punctuality. 

4.10 Teachers provide makeup opportunities for students who miss a summative 
assessment due to reasons approved by the district. 

4.1 1 Schools and teachers ensure that procedures used in the determination of 
grades do not distort student achievement or motivation. 

to 

5.1 Teachers provide ongoing communication about student achievement using a 
variety of methods, e.g., student-led parent conferencing, progress reports, 
portfolios, informal contacts, etc. 

5.2 Teachers report student achievement in relation to Florida 
standards/benchmarks. 

5.3 Teachers provide stakeholders with clear, accurate, and appropriate 
information that indicates achievement of standards. 

5.4 Teachers provide students with prompt, age-appropriate feedback regarding 
their achievement on classroom assessments. 

5.5 Teachers encourage students to become an active part of the assessment and 
communication process. 

lyh/Mitoe/. oil 

Roles and responsibilities to ensure that assessment, evaluation, and reporting 

practices are consistent with the district’s vision for improving student achievement 

include the following: 



6.1 Teachers 

6.1.1 Implement school board and state policies regarding student 
assessment and evaluation. 

6.1.2 Implement the classroom assessment guidelines found in this 
document. 

6.2 School Based Administrators 

6.2.1 Implement school board and state policies regarding student 
assessment, evaluation, and reporting. 

6.2.2 Develop and implement school procedures consistent with school board 
policies on student assessment, evaluation, and reporting. 
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6.3 



6.2.3 Demonstrate understanding of district assessment procedures and 
articulate clear expectations/guidelines to staff regarding assessment, 
evaluation, and reporting. 

6.2.4 Provide necessary resources such as time, technology, materials, and 
support staff to assist teachers with assessment, evaluation, and 
reporting. 

6.2.5 Ensure consistent and secure administration of district and state 
mandated assessments. 

6.2.6 Monitor and provide feedback to teachers regarding their assessment, 
grading, and reporting procedures. 

6.2.7 Ensure that teachers communicate regularly, consistently, and clearly 
to parents/guardians about assessments and evaluations. 

6.2.8 Establish and implement strategies for communicating assessment and 
evaluation information to all stakeholders. 

6.2.9 Establish a plan to ensure collaboration and communication for 
assessment, evaluation, and reporting among staff who have a shared 
responsibility for an individual student or group of students. 

6.2.10 Ensure communication of classroom and state assessment information 
among grade levels, departments, and feeder patterns. 

6.2.1 1 Provide and support continuous professional development regarding 
assessment, evaluation, and reporting. 

6.2.12 Establish a plan to ensure that assessment data is used in the 
development of school improvement goals and program planning. 

District Staff 

6.3.1 Provide ongoing support for the implementation of strategies that 
further the district’s vision for improved student performance. 

6.3.2 Provide research, expertise, and ongoing support regarding new 
developments and best practices related to integrated instruction, 
assessment, evaluation, and reporting procedures and policies. 

6.3.3 Identify staff development needs, provide training opportunities, and 
monitor training effectiveness related to research-based and effective 
assessment, evaluation, and reporting practices. 

6.3.4 Provide guidance and support to school staff regarding state legislative 
requirements. 

6.3.5 Coordinate district and state assessments and report results to 
stakeholders. 

6.3.6 Monitor the effectiveness of the articulation of student achievement 
data among levels, departments, and feeder patterns. 

6.3.7 Provide training to school test coordinators to assure the consistent and 
secure administration of standardized tests. 

6.3.8 Assist teachers to plan program modifications for students who are 
functioning well above or below standards for their level. 

6.3.9 Conduct specialized assessments of students referred by schools and 
assist in communicating results to school staff, students, and parents. 



er|c 
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6.3.10 Provide support to school staff in the development of research-based 
and data-driven school improvement plans and monitor the 
effectiveness of those plans. 

6.3.1 1 Ensure that school board documents support the principles and 
procedures contained in this document. 

6.3.12 Advise principals regarding the interpretation of school board policies 
and procedures on student assessment, evaluation, and reporting, and 
their implementation in schools. 

6.3.13 Support school administration teams, teachers, and district staff in the 
implementation of new assessment, evaluation, and reporting policies 
and procedures and monitor the implementation on an ongoing basis. 

6.3.14 Supervise the acquisition and development of resource materials 
needed to support student assessment, evaluation, and reporting within 
the system. 

6.3.15 Ensure that appropriate procedures are followed for decisions about 
student placement. 

6.4 School Board Members 

6.4.1 Receive reports relating to assessment and evaluation. 

6.4.2 Regularly review policies on assessment and evaluation. 

6.4.3 Support effective and research-based assessment practices through 
district policies and budget priorities. 

6.5 School Advisory Councils 

6.5.1 Provide feedback to the principal regarding the clarity of assessment 
information and student achievement reports. 

6.6 Students 

6.6.1 Develop an understanding of their own learning style, strengths, and 
weaknesses. 

6.6.2 Understand the standards for each level of achievement and identify 
them in their own work. 

6.6.3 Share responsibility for their learning and achievement by reflecting on 
their performance and progress, setting achievement goals, and taking 
steps for improvement. 

6.6.4 Play an active role in classroom assessment by being involved in the 
planning, implementation, and tracking of progress over time. 

6.6.5 Develop self and peer assessment skills. 
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the demonstration of student performance measured 
against standards/benchmarks 

descriptions of the degree of achievement as outlined by the 
Sunshine State Standards 

assessments in which students create a response to a 
question rather than choose a response from a given list 

samples of student work that demonstrate each level of 
achievement 

the gathering and interpreting of information about a 
student or group of students using a variety of tools and 
techniques for the purpose of understanding and enhancing 
student learning 

assessment tasks in which students demonstrate their 
knowledge and skills in ways that resemble “real life” as 
closely as possible 

a statement of expectations about student knowledge and 
skills at the end of one of four developmental levels of the 
Sunshine State Standards 

the characteristics or dimensions of student performance 

assessment of students’ success in meeting stated 
expectations or standards 

assessment/evaluation carried out prior to instruction that is 
designed to determine a student’s knowledge, skills, or 
misconceptions in order to identify specific student need 

judgments made about the quality of overall student 
performance, primarily for the purpose of communicating 
student achievement 

work samples that demonstrate the top level of performance 

assessment designed to provide direction for improvement 
and/or adjustment to a program, individual students, or an 
entire class 
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specific statements of what students need to know and be 
able to do at each grade level K-8 to achieve the grade- 
cluster benchmarks and ultimately the exit Florida standards 

the process of determining a number or letter to be placed 
on report cards or reports of progress 

data collected documenting student achievement of content 
or Sunshine State Standards that are used to determine 
course or class grades 

assessments administered in the same way across many 
classrooms 

assessment/evaluation designed to reveal how an 
individual student’s performance compares to that of other 
similar students nationally 

a reflective practice in which students make observations 
about their peers’ performances relative to expectations or 
specific criteria 

assessment that relies on observation of a student’s 
performance or the product of a performance requiring 
students to demonstrate directly the specific skills and 
knowledge being assessed 

a purposeful, integrated collection of student work that tells 
the story of the student’s efforts, progress, and achievement 
of standards in a given area 

an indication of the consistency of scores across evaluators 
(inter-rater reliability), over time (test-retest reliability), or 
across different versions of the test (inter-form reliability or 
internal consistency reliability) 

the formal mechanism used to communicate student 
achievement of standards at designated points during the 
year 

data collected documenting student attainment of Florida 
Goal 3 Standards and related behaviors (effort, participation, 
attitude, attendance, and punctuality) that are separately 
reported via student report cards 
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a set of guidelines for assigning scores and 
providing feedback which provides descriptions for all 
criteria being assessed and shows a range of performance 
from low to exemplary 

assigning a number or letter to a particular piece of student 
work or performance 

assessments in which students choose a correct response 
from among a set of responses offered by the developer of 
the assessment 

a reflective practice in which students make observations 
about their own performance relative to criteria and 
standards 

a description of general expectations regarding knowledge 
and skill development within a strand of the Sunshine State 
Standards 

instruction and assessment targeted at established content 
standards and designed to reveal what a student knows or 
can do 

assessments that are administered and scored in exactly the 
same way for all students 

a label for a category of knowledge, such as 
reading, writing, measurement, or economics within the 
Sunshine State Standards 

assessment/evaluation designed to determine 
student achievement at the end of a unit, course, term, or 
year providing teachers with information for making final 
judgments about student achievement 

expectations for student achievement outlined by the state 
of Florida that describe what students should know and be 
able to do in specific content areas 

the extent to which assessment and evaluation procedures 
measure what they are intended to measure rather than 
extraneous features 
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Wha t does it mean to align key instructional goals 

(STANDARDS) WITH CLASSROOM ASSESSMENT? 

SERVE has worked with numerous teachers on classroom assessment over the past ten years. 
Through this work the following has evolved in terms of what it means to align goals to 
classroom assessment but first, a definition of what we mean by assessment. 

“Broadly defined, classroom assessment is an ongoing process through which 
teachers and students interact to promote greater learning. The assessment process involves 
using a range of strategies to make decisions regarding instruction and gathering 
information about student performance or behavior in order to diagnose students ’problems, 
monitor their progress, and give feedback for improvement. The classroom assessment 
process also involves using multiple methods of obtaining student information through a 
variety of assessment strategies such as written tests, interviews, observations, and 
performance tasks ” (McMunn 2000, page 6). 

Formative assessment like most classroom assessment, is an on going, recursive cycle that 
should include student involvement in the following cycle: 

• Learning targets are defined clearly, and students understand them. 

• Evidence of student learning is gathered in multiple and diverse ways over time. 

• Inferences and interpretations are made based on the evidence. 

• Instructional plans are made based on those inferences and interpretations. 

Figure 1 below illustrate key assessment stages a teacher should think about and use to ensure 
that assessments are aligned with instructional goals or standards. This assessment cycle outlines 
a framework for teachers to use when planning instruction to align it with the appropriate 
assessment in the classroom beginning with the first stage. Clarifying Learning Targets. 
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Clarifying the Learning Targets 



Many teachers have not had opportunities to talk together about what effective learners do. 
They lack extensive formal training in specific content, and, they may not understand how 
the concepts or standards for learning come together in a complex way. To complete an 
assessment cycle, teachers first must be clear about what effective learners need to do in 
specific content or for learning specific skills. This is defining clearly the learning targets the 
students need to achieve. For example, in reading, effective readers demonstrate oral fluency, 
comprehend the meaning of what they have read, use appropriate reading strategies, 
demonstrate higher-order thinking about what they are reading, and are motivated to read. 
Teachers must first understand and clarify these targets, and then plan assessments to provide 
evidence of their mastery. 

Ga thering Evidence in a Variety of Wa ys 

Teachers should gather evidence about student performance or progress on the established 
targets in a variety of ways. For example, state test results, individual reading conferences, 
written retell, and literature circle dialogues are all types of evidence for reading and each of 
these sources measures different reading targets in different ways. Multiple assessment 
methods give a more complete and accurate view of each student and where that student is in 
achieving stated targets. Anne Davies suggests considering triangulation of evidence (see 
Figure 2) for students so there are at least three pieces of evidence considered. The evidence 
must be ‘good’ or what many people refer to as ‘quality’ evidence from quality 
work/assessments students are given to do. It may be helpful to think about assessment 
methods as falling into categories: 

1 . Paper and pencil tests or assignments 

2. Oral questioning individually or in a group 

3. Observation 

4. Performances 

5 . Products or proj ects 



Making Inferences and Analysis of Da ta and Interpreta tions 

Once data have been collected, teachers then use evidence gathered to draw conclusions and 
make decisions about student learning. The quality of the conclusions is based on the quality 
of the evidence. Good conclusions cannot be made unless there is an understanding of the 
learning targets and there is enough evidence to make good decisions. In this stage, the 
teacher determines what the student is struggling with and then thinks about the best way to 
help this student. This is a crucial stage for improving student learning. If the assessment 
process stops here, and students merely get labeled, the learning stops. If the assessment 
process stops here, critical assessment evidence will not be utilized to adjust and improve 
instructional practices. 
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Modifying Instructional Plans 

Finally, to improve student performance, the assessment cycle must be completed by 
implementing changes in instruction for the student based on the conclusions from the 
evidence. Often teachers may have the evidence to identify weaknesses in students but never 
follow through by providing the instructional support the student needs to improve. In these 
cases, the assessment evidence is merely recorded in a traditional grade book. It is not 
analyzed to determine student needs or modify instructional plans accordingly. This 
‘traditional’ way of thinking keeps instruction and assessment as separate processes. For 
example, if a teacher found that a student has poor oral fluency skills, then talking about this 
with the student and setting some goals to work on to help improve on oral fluency is key to 
the student improving on this learning target. When used appropriately, instructional 
procedures and assessment practices work in tandem with teachers making continuous 
instructional adaptations based on quality assessment evidence. 



By definition, assessment means, “to sit by,” suggesting a relationship between learner and 
teacher that is one of feedback for improvement and a continuous process for learning. Richard 
Stiggins provides a view of assessment that is important to consider when thinking about the 
development of effective schools. Stiggins (1999) has been perhaps the most ardent advocate of 
the need for “assessment literacy”. Stiggins (June 2002) clarifies the distinction between 
assessment OF learning and assessment FOR learning. Assessment OF learning is assessment 
that is reported to provide evidence to stakeholders of achievement. This type of assessment is 
more summative. Whereas, assessment FOR learning is directly related to helping students learn 
- learn prior to when the assessments OF learning are given. He further states that assessment 
FOR learning should not be equated simply with ‘formative’ assessment (A continuous 
monitoring of student learning with the purpose of providing feedback to the learner as to 
progress and achievement, and thereby supporting and informing the teacher as to the next 
teaching steps). Stiggins states that if done correctly, assessment FOR learning is greater than 
‘formative’ assessment because it involves students in the process. The data on teacher growth in 
formative assessment presented in this paper is supportive of Stiggins’s definition of ‘assessment 
FOR learning’ though we refer to it as formative and we do consider the student as an integral 
part of the classroom process. 

In a research summary by Black and Wiliam, Inside the Black Box - Raising Standards through 
Classroom Assessment (1998), they state, “effective programs of formative assessment involve 
far more than the addition of a few observations and tests to existing programs. They require 
careful scrutiny of all the main components of a teaching plan. Indeed, it is clear that instruction 
and formative assessment are indivisible.” Thus, again, when we refer to teacher growth in the 
area of formative assessment we mean more than just tools used to measure growth. We mean, 
and this list is not conclusive, continuous, knowledge and vmderstanding of the learning 
goals/targets, feedback driven, pushing for student learning, student involvement, showing 
students how to improve vs. just giving a grade, and ample opportunities to learn. Separating 
formative assessment from instruction has no clearly defined lines so determining when 
instruction stops and assessment begins is really not a factor in a strong learning environment. 
Many teachers do not see the mesh of the two domains and continue to plan, for insfruction and 
assessment as separate things and thus the whole process is not meaningful for students. 
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What IS Equality' professional development? 

From the three questions addressed above, it should be clear that educators have a lot of work to 
do in order to build teacher capacity to report student achievement to standards. Just like with 
student learning, districts/schools have the responsibility to provide the training and support 
necessary to promote changes in classroom assessments, grading and reporting practices that is 
meaningful for teachers. So, what is “quality” professional development? 

“There has been a strong tendency in recent federal and state policy initiatives to by-pass or 
ignore districts’ role in the change process. ... In many ways, districts are the major source of 
capacity-building for schools, structuring, providing or controlling access to professional 
development, curriculum, and new instructional ideas, more and qualified staff, relationships 
with external agents, and so on.” (pg. 17, Goertz and Massell, 1999) 

Richard Elmore (2002) suggest that professional development requires commitment to 
consistency and focus over a long term where the training can shape learning, that it should be 
designed to develop capacity of teachers to work collectively, that it should embody a clear 
model of adult learning, that is it best on-site, that it is best if focused on student learning, that it 
is based on research and exemplary practice, that is embedded in classroom learning and 
curriculum, that it involves school leaders and staff, and that it has a way to be monitored and a 
method to provide feedback on the practice. The National Partnership for Excellence and 
Accountability in Teaching in 1999 outlined the suggestions for Researched Based Principles for 
Improving Professional Development 

A district may refer to the National Standards for Staff Development developed by the National 
Staff Development Council in 2001 that include context, process, and content standards. These 
standards lay a good groundwork for producing quality professional development for teachers. 
However, transforming these standards into quality professional development within a district 
can be hard, especially when old paradigms of what constitutes professional development exists. 

“Every school can point to its energetic, engaged, and effective teachers. . . We regularly 
honor and deify these pedagogical geniuses. But these exceptions are the rule. For the 
most part, we regard inspired and demanding teaching as an individual trait of teachers, 
much like hair color or shoe size, rather than as a professional norm, or an expectation ' 
that might apply to any teacher” (p. 299, Elmore, 1996) 

To add to the problem for districts, “studies show that teachers think they are providing 
challenging learning opportimities to students to a greater extent than they actually are. One 
study of biology teachers’ assessment practices showed that although teachers reported broad 
thinking and problem-solving goals for their students, their assessment practices in reality 
focused on recognition and recall kinds of skills (Bol & Strage, 1996). Even in college 
classrooms, those who have studied assessment practices have found that teachers tend to think 
they are teaching to higher-order thinking goals, when student assignments are examined, higher 
order thinking goals tend to be weakly represented (Angelo & Cross, 1993). Similarly, Spillane 
and Zeuli, in a study of 24 mathematics teachers who said they were implementing mathematics 
reform as outlined by the NCTM standards, found that only 4 of those teachers were giving 
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students work that reflected the broader problem-solving and reasoning goals one would expect 
to see.” 

Equalizing the quality of learning opportunities does not come about by simply putting out some 
literature for teachers or conducting a workshop. Surprisingly, it may not come about by 
adopting a particular innovative curriculum, either, in that good instructional materials can be 
poorly used. In one study of a turnaround of a low performing high poverty urban school, it was 
reported that the school adopted the rigorous curriculum of a well-regarded local, elite private 
school but they phased it in grade level by grade level with feedback from a staff person assigned 
to directly work with teachers on their implementation. In other words, evidence suggests that 
the hard work of improving the quality of learning experiences provided students has to happen 
teacher by teacher in a professional work environment where hard questions about practice are 
discussed and individualized feedback to teachers is common practice. 

“Professional development for teachers should be school-based, preferably embedded in 
instructional efforts through collaborative analysis of student work. This is contrary to most 
traditional professional development, such as courses leading to certificates or degrees but 
unrelated to the specific needs of the school, quick-fix workshops that do not offer consistent 
feedback, or professional development offered by external trainers to help teachers adopt specific 
programs. The National Commission on Teaching and America ’s Future recommends that 
teachers ‘develop professional discourse around problems of practice ’ as a central component of 
professional development. What is needed, the Commission says, is replacing the isolation of 
teaching with ‘forums in which teaching and learning can be discussed and analyzed, and where 
serious examination of practice, its outcomes, and its alternatives is possible (p. 22, Add It Up, 

Using Research to Improve Education for Low Income and Minority Students, Anne Lewis, 2001, 
Poverty and Race Research Council 

Corcoran (1995) states that most districts think of “professional development almost exclusively 
in terms of formal education activities, such as courses or workshop.” These are still one-shot 
sessions with speakers or consultants and there is typically little or no follow-up. This leads 
many teachers to view professional development as a waste of time. For professional 
development to be effective and focused, educators at the district and school level need to be 
clear about the problems they are addressing and determine the best conditions for teachers to 
gain experience, build capacity, implement strategies, and reflect on the learning in order to 
change practice. Then professional development moves from one of a traditional approach to that 
of a reflective learner approach as outlined in Figure 3. 
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Creating a professional culture where teachers are viewed as reflective learners is difficult for 
many districts and schools. Approaches to teacher professional development and the 
development of a competent program are numerous, for example, joint work, collaboration with 
state, local education agencies, or colleges, using teacher mentors or networks, professional 
development schools. National Board training, and Teachers as Researchers are all excellent 
models. However, if a district or school is really thinking about the impact of teacher learning on 
student achievement then a more systemic approach to professional development may offer a 
better way to foster the growth of a different learning culture and build capacity within the 
system. 



Figure 3 
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Timeline For Bay District’s Professional Development Work 



Date 


Work scope 


November 2, 1998 


• Met with District Administrators to discuss the support and focus of 
Phase I Assessment Research Project (Building Teacher Classroom 
Assessment Capacity) 


Novembers, 1998 


• District Assessment Committee met to discuss participation in 
Phase n (Grading and Reporting Phase) of the Assessment 
Research Project with SERVE staff 


December?, 1998 


• District Visioning session 


December 8, 1998 


• District liaison and SERVE staff met with R&D teams from four 
schools to discuss project scope and perspectives on participation 


January 7-11, 1999 


• *AD Hoc committee developed (with SERVE staff, district staff, 
and outside consultants) and create the first rough draft of a district 
assessment guidelines document 


February 11, 1999 


• After district administrator’s approval of the draft of Classroom 
Assessment Guidelines document revisions were made and an 
orientation to the District Research design for Phase II project was 
given to the District Curriculum Team along with a copy of the 
District Classroom Assessment Guidelines for their review, edits, 
and approval 


April 17-21, 1999 


• *AD Hoc Committee meeting to discuss project, examine research, 
discuss district issues, and develop a professional development 
training Toolkit for the trainers and teachers for classroom 
assessment (formative use), grading practices, and reporting 
procedures. 


April 29, 1999 


• Meeting with four additional schools to give an orientation of Phase 
n research project to gain support and participation of these initial 
schools 


May 14-17, 1999 


• Ad Hoc Committee meeting to finalize training agenda and 
materials for Toolkit and discuss training format 


July 12-16, 1999 


• First group of teachers in their R&D School teams were delivered 
professional development. Examining Grading and Reporting 
Practices with assignments (see explanation below) 


August, 1999 


• Field-testing of Classroom Assessment Guidelines begins with 
R&D school teams. 


August 1999 -May 2000 


• R&D teachers collect research evidence of classroom 

implementation of assessment guidelines including documentation 
of specific changes in classroom practice. 
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October, 1999 


• District and SERVE team visit R&D schools and classrooms to 
collect additional research data and provide support for classroom 
implementation. 


April, 2000 


• R&D follow-up meeting held to collect year 1 field-test data. 
Specific feedback collected from teachers regarding CAG, 
professional development, and district reporting formats. 


April - May, 2000 


• Revisions made to guidelines, professional development, and 
district report cards based on feedback from field-test teachers. 




Date 


Work scope 


May, 2000 


• Research documentation portfolios collected from year 1 -field test 
teachers. 


July, 2000 


• Examining Grading and Reporting Practices Training provided to 
an expanded group of teachers within R&D schools. 


August 2000 - May 2001 


• Expanded R&D teachers collect research evidence of classroom 
implementation of assessment guidelines including documentation 
of specific changes in classroom practice. 


October, 2000 


• District and SERVE team visit R&D schools and classrooms to 
collect additional research data and provide support for classroom 
implementation. 


April, 2001 


• R&D follow-up meeting held to collect year 2 field-test data. 
Specific feedback collected from teachers regarding CAG, 
professional development, and district reporting formats. 


April - May, 2001 


• Revisions made to guidelines, professional development, and 
district report cards based on feedback from field-test teachers. 


May, 2001 


• Research documentation portfolios collected from year 2 field test 
teachers. 


July, 2001 


• Examining Grading and Reporting Practices Training provided to 
an expanded group of teachers within R&D schools. 




*Ad Hoc Committee - Committee of district staff, external consultants, and teachers who worked on the Classroom 
Assessment Guidelines Document and developed the Professional Development Toolkit, Examining Grading and 
Reporting^ 
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Examining Grading & Reporting Practices 
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Training Purposes 



To review and understand how 
assessment practices can improve 
learning for all students 
° To understand how established 
guidelines can help ensure more 
consistent classroom assessment 
practices among educators 
° To ensure that classroom assessments 
are aligned with standards 
° To understand and examine quality 
classroom assessment practices 
° To examine classroom grading strategies 
that are fair, consistent, and meaningful 
° To ensure that communication among 
stakeholders is timely, appropriate, and 
aligned to standards 

° To ensure that roles and responsibilities 
are clearly defined, communicated, and 
understood by all stakeholders 
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